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sesthetical power of the people of Greece ; allowed it to 
reach a standard in Poesy and Art to which no other peo- 
ple, either past or present, has yet attained. 

WOMAN NATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

THE GERMAN WOMAN. 

We propose to analyse the chief moral and mental char- 
acteristics of the prominent types of womanhood of our 
days— the German woman, the English woman, the French 
woman, the Italian woman, and the American woman — 
aDd it is only fair to state, that we do not mean to indulge 
in any extravagant raptures of maudlin sentimentality, or 
in any ecstatic strains of silly adulation. 

On the one band, we look upon the moral and intellec- 
tual standard of womanhood as the safest and noblest test 
of the Christianity, the humanity, and the civilization of 
any and every community ; on the other hand, from the 
artistic point of view, from that point of view, which has 
peculiar claims upon our attention, we naturally look upon 
woman as the living exponent of those rules of beauty and 
gospels of taste, which Art- endeavors to symbolize. Nor 
can we forget that the hallowed lesson, which is brought 
home to most of us by the sacred influences of a pure- 
souled mother, or sister, or a harmoniously-developed wife, 
is corroborated by the teachings of the Gospel, by the 
records of history, and by the annals of the Fine Arts and 
of literature. 

Woman, the first and the last at the sepulchre ; woman, 
the inspiring spirit of the religion and humanity of the 
middle ages ; the guardian angel of the Christ-loving cru- 
sader, and the deity of the love-sick troubadour ; woman, 
the helping friend of great world-discoverers, and the 
saviour and avenger of nations and of colossal national 
wrongs ; here Isabella supporting Columbus, there Joan of 
Arc saving France, — Madame Roland andMaria Antoinette 
dying on the guillotine, and Charlotte Corday stabbing 
Marat, — Beatrice and Laura hovering aronnd Dante's and 
Tasso's imagination, and the noble band of poets cluster- 
ing around the thrones of Elizabeth and Anne. Again 
the spiritual nature of womanhood, leaving its divine mark 
upon the spirit of our own age — here, in musical develop- 
ment, as in Jenny Lind and Sontag, or in poetical genius, 
as in Mrs. Browning ; or in the still higher moral beauty 
of philanthropical exertion, as in Florence Nightingale and 
Dorothea Dix. 

Yet however resplendent the reputation which these 
noble women have earned in the Temple of Fame, we can- 
not forget that only comparatively few women have oppor- 
tunities afforded to them to imprint their names upon the 
tablets of history. Apart from the sublime galaxy of 
women, who, in our country, devote themselves to the 
heroic task of educating the young, and who perform great 
and noble deeds of humanity, whose names may never 
be lisped forth, excepting in the grateful hearts of their 
loving pupils ; apart from all these, there are millions and 



millions of women in the world at large, who do, andhaye. 
at all times, exerted a great moral influence upon society,., 
without being conscious of it. Their ministry is so chastely 
enshrined within the veils of private life, and the good which 
is done by them is done so unobtrusively — most of ns are so - 
reluctant to trace the ideas which animate our motives back 
to those who have sown them in. pur hearts— that we really 
think that while there is a great deal of unmanly, ..foolish 
talk and outward. adulation of. woman, there is yetbu^ too. 
slow a recognition of the sterling, spiritual elements of .her 
nature. These elements,. 6ince they were first acknow- 
ledged by the divine sagacity of Jesus, have ever since, 
steadily progressed, until now, in our days, they begin, to 
assert their power boldly in social, religious, literary,, and 
artistic life, and they are evidently destined to assist the : 
providential consummation of. the historical progress of 
Christianity and humanity, by blending more powerfully. 
the remorselessly aggressive, physical, and mental strength 
of man's brains wtyh the divinely patient, spiritual, and 
moral tenderness of woman's heart. 

It is obvious, however, that women, like men, present 
different moral and mental idiosyncrasies in different conn- 
tries; and deeply impressed with the conviction, that much 
can be done tpwards the improvement of the various types, 
by acting out on a comprehensive educational scale, the 
naive fable of the blind and the lame man, — the. latter 
showing the way while the blind man carried him smoothly 
along, — we wish to point to the various distinctive charac- 
teristics of various classes of women, trusting that, espe- 
cially in our country, with its mission to develop a new 
humanity by carefully throwing out the bad features pf* 
previous civilization, and by anxiously incorporating all the. 
good features of other races and : countries, such depart- 
ments, of speculation and analytical remark will find an 
echo in many thonghtful minds. 

We begin with the German woman, not from any. partial 
feeling, but from a sense of historical propriety. Shrink- 
ing, as we dp, fpr onr own sake, and for the sake of our. 
readers, from all tedious and trite historical disquisition, 
we simply point to the one great leading fact in the history 
of feminine civilization, viz. : to the high social and intel- 
lectual position which was assigned to woman by the Ger- 
mans, in the remote days pf antiquity, by the very Huns 
and savages, whp put their brpad, Dutch, barbarian feet 
upon the classic pavement pf Rome. 

The first victor over the Romans was called Serrman, 
to symbolize the idea of the ccmmanding genius pf a ruler 
and the cpmmpn duties pf humanity in pne and the same 
wprd ("Herr" meaning ruler, "Mann" meaning man), 
and according to the same name-giving authority, woman 
was called Frauenzimmer. The chief reception room in 
every house, presided pver by the lady, being called lady's 
room or frauen-zimmer, the old Germans, whose bumps 
of reverence were evidently more sharply develpped than 
their assthetical bumps, tcok room and lady all in a lump, 
and to mark their deference for the lady, they called her 
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accordingly frauenzimmer, a term which is still frequently 
used in Germany, although it has been somewhat 
superseded by the French " dame." It still remains, 
however, of daily occurrence in Vienna and Berlin, among 
"even the most refined persons, and it is common to hear 
them say : " I have just met a most beautiful " Frauen- 
zimmer." There were still other influences which made the 
German warriors so subservient to their wives' domain. 
The German is apt to be absolute in his thoughts and con- 
victions. On the battlefield he would feel but little dis- 
posed to listen to promptings of humanity : impressed 
with the theory of war, he is bent on carrying it out logi- 
cally. This made the German so rude and barbarous in 
every connection when his physical powers came in play. 
The iron grasp of ideality, the remorseless omnipresence 
of a principle would crush out the pleadings of his gentler 
nature; but the same iron rule which made the outwork- 
ings of his mental and physical Dature so ungraceful, so 
unrelenting, and so crude, whenever and wherever he felt 
in duty bound to- display his mental or physical strength, 
inspired him also with reverence, meekness, deference, and 
kindness whenever and wherever his logical mind told him 
that he was in presence of a physically weaker, but spirit- 
ually stronger power. A chivalric sense of protecting the 
weak, and a religions yearning to bow before a superior 
spiritual power, combined to make the ancient Germans 
look with positive genuine respect upon their women ; and 
henceforth they become as absolute in their convictions 
about the claims of womanhood upon manhood, as, one 
moment before, they had been absolute in their ideas about 
the laws of honor and the right of thought. Logic enter- 
ing again into their chivalric sentiments about woman, as 
it entered into their cold-blooded shedding of blood, their 
gallantry in the parlor was as apt to become argumenta- 
tive and awkward as their gallantry in the battlefield was 
apt to become brutal and inhuman. But the gallantry, 
however pedantic and systematic, was of the right sort, 
based as it was upon a sense of woman's spiritual endow- 
ments, rather than upon any homage suggested by her 
personal charms. The result of this was, that the respect 
for woman grew with her age, upon the supposition, that 
in all healthy minds and healthy bodies, the spiritual 
element would be more powerfully developed by the expe- 
riences of maternity. A matron who had brought up to 
her family and to the State a number of well-educated 
children, was surrounded with the flattering homage of the 
most distinguished leaders of the tribe, while a maiden 
was looked upon with a species of reverential solicitude, 
and the purity of her association and her thought was 
watched with jealous Argus-eyes. Those were times when 
the father and the mother thought themselves responsible 
before God and man for the moral development of their 
children. The daughter, conscious of this sacred solici- 
tude on the part of her parents, strove to ennoble, to refine, 
and to chasten her inner life, in order to become worthy 
of so much love and anxiety. The result was, that she, in 



her turn, became a noble daughter, a noble wife, a noble 
mother. In this manner has, in many instances, the mate- 
rial conditions of our being been stripped of its grosser 
attributes ; marriage has been now and then Christianized 
by reconciling its conditions with the laws of self-control 
and chastity, and first among the Pagans of the earth, chil- 
dren were ushered into existence, whose physical life grew 
in harmony with its spiritual element. 

The great pillar of hope of humanity — of gradually sub- 
duing the animal in man, so as to make it subservient every- 
where to the higher laws of our being — this great pillar of 
hope, we say, has been nobly supported by the German 
woman of antiquity. And we are happy to think that 
this grand feature of the domestic life of the ancient Ger- 
mans is still perceptible to the thoughtful observer of the 
German woman of the present day. But before we pro- 
ceed in our analysis of the German woman, we must illus- 
trate with more precision our ideas about the general 
influences of a country like Germany upon sentiment and 
character. Germany is an inland country. It is traversed 
by great rivers, like the Elbe, the Danube, and the Rhine ; 
Hamburg is close to the Baltic, Vienna close to the Black 
Sea, Cologne close to the northern sea ; the waters of the 
Adriatic and of the Swiss lakes may be heard splashing 
almost within sound of the German tongues ; but for all 
practical purposes of enterprise, and the mental purposes 
of world-circumnavigating ambition, Germany is merely an 
inland country, with all the advantages incidental to it that 
favor a development of the inner life of the people, and all 
the disadvantages growing out of it, in the way of nar- 
rowing add provincializing the outward life, as this shows 
itself in the practical achievements of the inhabitants. 
Great freaks or forces of Nature produce wonderful effects. 
Great expanses of water or sand, great oceans and great 
deserts, have a certain affinity to infinity. Man awakens, 
as it were, to a sense of competition, and seeing physical 
aggregates of dew-drops and sand swelling out into mon- 
strous comprehensiveness, he, too, feels unconsciously 
spurred on to stretch himself out on earth in huger propor- 
tions. So we find occasionally that Asia, with its deserts, 
gives birth to world-reformers and universal law givers, 
while the seas on the face of the earth — the very restless- 
ness of the waves, as it were, communicating its turbulent 
feverishness to the brains of those who gaze upon its mys- 
terious horizon — inspire contiguous populations with kindred 
excitement. Thus, while the weaknesses of nations, 
excited by outward inspiration, are generally found in the 
relaxation of the laws of introspection, the weakness of 
inland nations, who cultivate the inner life, lies in the total 
extinction of every impulse of energy, restlessness, and 
aggressiveness. Of course, other influences are to be named 
in this connection. We allude only to the most striking ; 
such as appear to us to be the characteristic influences of 
physical causes. But we shall not on this occasion dwell 
so much upon the disadvantages of the German inner life 
development. We shall confine ourselves to the advantages* 
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These advantages bad a most beneficial effect npon 
womanly nature in Germany, and this effect has been 
accomplished in the following manner : the geographical, 
cliniatical, constitutional, historical, mental, and we should 
add, providential destiny of Germany has placed her 
rather in the condition of an " inner life " than in that of one 
of the aggressive nations of the earth. Individuality there 
has not been crushed out by commonality ; man there, at 
all times, has been more busy with pondering over his 
thoughts and feelings in every direction, than with caring 
mnch for practical achievement in any direction. The ten- 
dency in snch conscientiously thinking and intensely feeling 
people is towards perfection in everything, and as this is 
not attainable in anything, their quasi phlegmatic tempera- 
ment and thoroughly philosophical and critical mind, 
rather than lead them to force the consummation of their 
ideas by attempts at the risk of failnre, induces them to 
reach perfection in a slower, less obtrusive, and perhaps 
eventually, more successful way, by perfecting their own 
individual thoughts and actions. 

With such prevalent feelings, a certain sentimental ambi- 
tion induces almost every member of a German household 
to become mentally better than he is. The very dreami- 
ness which puzzles the Anglo-Saxon among the elements of 
German character, is the condition of its organic health. 
Many a German in the streets of Frankfort or Dresden 
looks awkward, heavy, and absent-minded, only becanse his 
thoughts and feelings are absorbed by weighty and interest- 
ing speculations on humanity, while many an Englishman 
or Yankee, whom you meet in the streets of Liverpool or 
Chicago, looks only smart, quick, and wide-awake, becanse 
there is neither thought nor feeling about him to oversha- 
dow or to break in upon the animal buoyancy of his tem- 
perament. Now, there is no reason why thoughtfulness 
should not go hand in hand with keen perception, and 
practical common sense with love of ideal beauty. But we 
do not picture things and men here as they should be, but 
only as in many instances they are. To return to this same 
tendency towards introspectiveness. It leads to the 
study of one's own nature, also to the study of other 
people's natures, and here we come to one of the principal 
features, characteristic we think of the German nation, of 
the German home-life, and, above all, of the German 
woman. The power of analysis, tedious as it may be 
when tritely applied to the unimportant minutiae of life, 
becomes delightful when applied to the character of rela- 
tives and friends, with a view of promoting their happiness. 
And here, many of the German mental traits, which 
become almost irksome when seen under the anti-beauti- 
ful aspect of German masculinity, become perfectly fasci- 
nating, when seen in social action nnder the beautiful aus- 
pices of the German woman. We see it in the German 
daughter, in the German sister, in the German wife, in the 
German mother. We see in the daughter a constant 
desire to study the nature of her parents. To say or do 
anything which can give joy and pleasure to her father or 



mother, which is a matter of impnlse with other nations, with 
her becomes a matter of study. She studies her own nature 
first, and the nature of her parents next. To fix a 
thought, adjust a word, accomplish a deed precisely in a 
manner to win praise and affection from her parents, is 
with her not wholly a matter of sentiment, or of taste ; 
sentiment grows up to the proportion of principle, and 
taste to the proportion of beauty. It is a thing which 
promises a triumph not only to her emotional, but also to 
her sesthetical and intellectual nature. But it is not alone 
her lofty sense of the filial relation which contributes so 
much to the charm of her inner life and the beauty of her 
existence ; while she feels for, and thinks about her 
father and her mother, she does not ponder, and think, and 
feel about herself. The selfishness of her nature is lost at 
the very dawn of maidenhood, when thought becomes 
superadded to the feeling of a child. Having thus tasted 
the sweets of self-abnegation in relation to parents, the 
whole burden of selfishness drops from her, as if by magic, 
and this most intolerable of all nightmares, once done 
with, she is able to think about others, since she has never 
known what it was to- think constantly about herself. 

This very power of thinking about others gives her a 
knowledge of human nature. She is not easily deceived 
by appearances, and that very power of unselfishness, 
which many deride as anti-intellectual, is for her a means 
of spiritual penetration into the hearts and minds of other 
people, which becomes her safeguard when the matrimo- 
nial hour strikes for her a new sphere of usefulness. 

But before wc analyze her as a wife, let us watch her as 
a sister. Here we find her again exerting real power by 
her unselfish efforts. The brother may be sullen and 
stupid, or gawky and heartless, or inelegant or malignant 
even — what does she care ? Her object is to endeavor to 
make a nobler man out of him. And we speak from expe- 
rience when we assert, that all the cunning of the , cun- 
ningest Jesuit, every trick of the most root diplomatist, all 
the archness and sprightliness of one of Shakspeare's 
fairies, are nothiug compared to the sagacity, shrewdness, 
coquetry, all in turn displayed, by many German sisters, 
for the hallowed purpose of effecting a moral reform in the 
character of a stubborn, self-complacent, egotistical 
brother. 

In the German wife, and her moral and intellectual rela- 
tion to her husband, we find the same delightful result of 
the studious cultivation of her own better inner life. Her 
object is to understand thoroughly not alone her husband's 
nature, but also his worldly position. She strives to grap- 
ple with the infirmities of his temperament or his pride, 
and bears everything from him if she can only prevail upon 
him to be true and frank with her in every respect. She 
strives to know all about his means, labors, and associa- 
tions; and again puts in play every possible diplomacy to 
obtain this knowledge, without hurting" his feelings, or 
giving umbrage to his vanity. If she has ascertained that 
he earns much less in reality, that he is much less pecuniarily 
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independent, than his pride and his fear of lowering himself 
in her appreciation induced him to make her believe, she 
will strive to convince him of his folly, and of his lack of 
confidence in her, in such a graceful and bewitching man- 
ner, that his heart (if he has any) is taken by storm; and 
what is still better, he is restored to a more sensible and less 
ruinous course of life. In the same manner she will strive to 
read the characters of his friends; bring him away from 
contaminating and belittling associations; make him better 
and nobler, by making him cling only to good and noble 
associates. With the German wife, affection rouses the 
intellect ; her ambition is to find in her husband that noble 
ideal of thought and action, which she cherished in the 
romantic dreams of her girlhood, and she will try by every 
device, to bring him up to her ideal, but with a spiritual 
power so unobtrusive, and a sagacity and penetration so 
feminine, and a coquetry and playfulness so fascinating, 
as to keep the object of her affection in ignorance of 
his spiritual development. Such a daughter, sister, and 
wife has all the elements of becoming a mother of good 
and noble sons, and graceful and accomplished daughters. 
She will apply the same inner life theory to her children, 
will study their nature, and try to eradicate its evil, and 
so develop their noble propensities, as to surround them 
with a lasting atmosphere of love, virtue, and religion, 
refinement, kindness, and beauty. 

Some of our readers may feel inclined to smile skep- 
tically, and think that these are only ideal pictures, without 
parallels in German life. But we venture ,to say, there are 
thousands of daughters, sisters, wives, and mothers, such as 
we have portrayed them. Our object is to picture the 
most perfect specimen of womanhood as it presents itself in 
Germany. To portray all the types of German woman- 
hood is a task which transcends in its magnitude our 
present limited opportunity. Our alternative lies between 
a sketch of the lowest types of womanhood, as it exists in all 
ranks and conditions of life — amidst the painted vice of 
courts, as among the naked crimes of hovels — or a sketch . 
of the highest type of womanhood, as it is seen also in 
every aspect of life, among the highest bred, most refined, 
and most cultivated, as among the most lowly, almost illite- 
rate members of the great German confederacy. We have 
preferred to sketch the highest types. Nor would it be 
wise to' accept these as such perfect types. We have to 
point to some of the shadowy sides; and of them we shall 
speak as unreservedly as the bright sides have been de- 
scribed by ns glowingly. 

Let ns say, then, that the inner life theory, when car- 
ried out to excess, produces even among high types of 
womanhood, of whom we have presented such flattering 
sketches, a certain vein of sentimentality, that frequently 
lends even to the truest affection a wearying and a worry- 
ing aspect. There is a self-complacency and "suffisance" 
of the affection, which is as antagonistic to the truly har- 
monious development of womanhood as the self-compla- 
cency and arrogance of the intellect. 



This species of self-complacency of the affection offsets 
many of the enchanting graces of loveliness and kindness 
even in the highest type of the German woman. There is 
occasionally a lack of energy in her nature; in her bear- 
ing a lack of self-possession, which is prejudicial to her 
moral and mental influence upon her domestic and 
social circle. If some of the German ladies, whose virtues 
we admire and respect so much, will pardon us, we will 
venture to say, that their virtues sit too ungracefully upon 
them. Their sentiments, instead of quietly slumbering 
in the fortress of the soul, until excited by some cause into 
principle and action, are constantly on the qui vive, here 
fidgeting around you by some passionate outburst of 
noisy words, or vaguely swimming in tear-dipt eyes, fre- 
quently evaporating in mere sound and gesture, and leaving 
no vitality when the real crisis comes, when the display 
of energy becomes a matter of moral life or death. Such 
is the weak side of inner life development. Kindling as it 
does many noble bursts of sentiments and thoughts, it only 
shares the imperfection of all things human, by opening the 
door at the same time to many artificial fireworks of senti- 
mentality and many escapades of sophistry. 

This, in the long run, especially for those who have been 
in contact with woman of other nations, gives to some of 
the highest types of German womanhood a certain imbe- 
cility of temperament, which is the very antipodes to 
strength of will and to brillancy of intellect. In many 
cases much real good can only be done to relatives and 
friends by a positive invasion of their nature, so as to make 
them eventually happy. 

But this has frequently to be done at the sacrifice of 
temporary and transient smiles. Such a course is not very 
congenial to a German woman, as her over touchy and 
omnipresent sentiment is apt to crush out all frowns of the 
judgment, and the German proverb to the effect that " very 
tender-hearted men make very bad surgeons," is very fre- 
quently applicable to the German woman. But this very 
weakness springs from her unselfishness. She does not 
wish to calculate about the effects, or rather her German 
logical mind makes her so absolute in her theories abont 
the affections, that she banishes from their domain all the 
deductions of the judgment, as if to say that they have 
no business to impair the speciality of the emotional 
nature. The heart of German women" like those we have 
pictured is always overflowing with good sentiments; but 
they throw their goodness with such a Dutch, maladroit 
plumpness upon you, that at some times it affects you 
like a slap in the face, at other times like the ungraceful 
idat of an immoderately hearty rustic peal of laughter; or 
again, like a shake of the hand, so outrageously cordial, that 
the pressure hurts, while the sentiment may please you. 

It is the consciousness of the goodness of their sentiments 
that makes them so reckless about the intellectual and 
essthetical effect of their demonstrations. Some of the 
highest types of German womanhood would be set down in 
mixed society as intolerable bores, owing to the excessive 
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and frequently inopportune and uncalled-for demonstrative- 
ness of feelings, which in their intrinsic beauty are per- 
fectly admirable; but which are decidedly offensive when 
exposed unnecessarily. It is only by blending such char- 
acteristics with those substantially great moral and mental 
qualities, for which we have given credit to the highest 
type of German women, that our readers can arrive at a 
more perfect appreciation of their individuality as a whole. 
We feel confident that many of our readers have met Ger- 
man women who do not come at all within the category 
of our remarks. In this country, especially, many see only 
the poor peasant woman, stripped of all feminine grace by 
excess of manual labor. Thousands of Americans may even 
travel over Germany, and cite us thousands of exceptions, 
all clashing with the ideas which we have expressed j but 
we repeat again, our judgment is not based upon any 
superficial foundation. We have mixed with all sorts and 
manners of German womanhood in its diverse manifesta- 
tions, in all the different cities, towns, and villages of the 
various provinces of Germany, and if we generalize only so 
broadly and so vaguely, it is because the very extent of 
our experience demonstrates to us the impossibility of in- 
dividualizing more minutely, and yet at the same time intel- 
ligently and truthfully. It is comparatively easy to speak 
about the Countess of Dessau, one has met at Potsdam, or 
the Fran Doctor Funk, one has met at Wiesbaden, -and to 
draw a picture of a whole nation containing millions of 
women, after the few, which the accident of travel, or of 
society threw in your way. The truer method seems to us 
to be, to study first the general characteristics, moral, 
intellectual, and physical, of the nation, as a nation, to 
observe and watch things and men there carefully and 
intelligently, and then try and see how womanly character 
has fared in the great crucible of civilization. If we had 
only seen a little of the German woman, and not studied the 
whole circle of their country, climate, and institutions, we 
would not venture to pass judgment upon them, nor would 
we dare to take such a liberty if we had only studied men 
and things in general, without observing woman in particu- 
lar; but it is by btending both that we have arrived afc 
our opinion about the various women of the world. 

On this occasion we shall, as we said before, confine our- 
selves to the German womau. But we cannot conclude the 
subject, without pointing to one great peculiarity in German 
feminine civilization: it is, if such an expression will be 
tolerated, too much of "Home, sweet home." The home 
has its blessings, but so has the state. Family life is full 
of charms, but the wide interests of humanity should here and 
there be allowed to peep in mentally and morally, through 
political discussions, and sympathetic interest for the weal 
of the world. The whole system of the Continent — cheat- 
ing the people out of the rights of freemen — throws them 
back upon their homes and their families; there they must 
find their freedom, their religion, their everything. Trnly, 
if tfiey love their firesides, it is natural euough ; they have 
nothing else to love. But, in the widest humanitarian sense 



no father of a family can awaken to a sense of national 
independence of thought and dignity of manhood until he can 
exercise the right of a freemau. How can he ever become a 
competent ruler of his family, if the arrogant soldiery and 
supercilious court-lackeys, and impudent police, must re- 
mind him every minute that he is a slave? Any system 
that cripples the manhood of man, cripples the womanhood 
of woman. Without freedom, man's brains, however strong, 
cannot bear fruit, and woman's heart, however tender, 
cannot develop its full flowers of beauty. 

After having been in the midst of the delightful German 
families — the most exquisite woman and the most accom- 
plished man — and the evening has passed off iu discussion 
of literature, the drama, the fine arts, in dancing and 
music, yet you leave with a sort of impression, that they 
are in every sense children who allow themselves to be 
deceived by their princes, in order to enjoy all the sweets 
of their " Gemuthlichkeit." Somehow or other, yon miss 
sharp, angular points about them. Yon almost wish 
them to be less amiable, and more exacting. They speak 
of things intellectual, — they ponder over intellectual ideas; 
but they personally do not impress yon as so very intelli- 
gent. Sometimes they strike you as very heavy, stupid, 
phlegmatic people, theorizing constantly about things which 
they never have the pluck to grapple with practically. But 
perhaps we were mistaken to some extent. Yet, however 
intellectually persons may speak, if you find them to be in 
a very dependent position personally, or in the position of 
semi-slaves, semi-serfs nationally, you lose somewhat of 
your respect for their intelligence, however much you may 
continue to admire their goodness of heart. This impres- 
sion occasionally forces itself on the mind in German 
society, aud even affects your judgment of the German 
woman to some extent. But even if the weaknesses of the 
German political system and the weaknesses of the Ger- 
man character were ten thousand times greater, we should 
still feel induced to hold up the moral beauty, growing out 
from the noble inner life, the freshness of feeling, the ever- 
watchfuleye of kindness and unselfishness, the high ideals 
of religion, and life, and love, the purity and thoughtful- 
ness of the German maidens, the gentleness and^ self- 
sacrificing affection of the German wife, the solicitude for 
the moral welfare of her children of the German mother, 
the social dignity hovering around the German matron, — • 
all these noble and elevating characteristics of those highest 
types of German womanhood which we have pictured, we 
would still hold up as noble examples, worthy of the repu- 
tation of the German woman of ancient days, and wor- 
thy of the emulation of all other women in these our 
modern days. - . J. B. 

" Art ahd Nature. — "When we speak of the aim and' art 
observable in Shakspeare's works, we must not forget that Art 
belongs to Nature; that it is, so to speak, self-renewing, self- 
imitating, self-fashioning Nature. The art of a well deve- 
loped genius is far different from the artfulness of the under- 
standing of the merely reasoning mind."-;— Carlyfe's Novalis. 



